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GIVING AWAY HIS 
LIFE PRESERVER 


“"T don’t want any of this old lit- 
erature, sneered Harvey. ‘Nobody’s going 
to make an Adventist out of me.’ And so 
saying, Harvey stepped to the edge of the 
ship and threw the paper John had given 
him over the side.” 

We were on a Pathfinder weekend camp- 
ing trip, listening to the morning sermon. 
It was raining outside, and we were com- 
fortably gathered around the fireplace in 
the dining room. The preacher went on. 

“Harvey and John were sailors in the 
Navy during the war. John was an Advent- 
ist Missionary Volunteer who shared his 
faith. Harvey was a tough young man who 
was proud he didn’t belong to a church. 

“Often John would try to discuss religion 
with Harvey, but could never get very far. 



























‘Religion is for softies and babies,’ Harvey 
would say. ‘He-men don’t need it.’ Then 
the enemy was sighted! 

““Man your battle stations!’ the loud- 
speakers blared. In a few minutes all was 
noise and uproar, guns firing, orders ring- 
ing out, shrapnel bouncing from the deck, 
and the ship lurching and swaying as it 
zigzagged at full speed. 

“The enemy closed in. A torpedo was 
fired, and it found its mark, right in the 
side of the ship Harvey and John were 
sailing on. Water rushed in fast. 

“‘Abandon ship!’ came the order, an 
men rushed for the lifeboat stations. Joh 
the Adventist, ran with them, tightening 
his life preserver as he went. The ship 
was going down quickly, when John saw 
that Harvey did not have a life preserver. 

“On Harvey’s face was an expression of 
awful fear. He had come face to face with 
death, and he knew he wasn’t ready. 

“Without a moment's hesitation, John 
ripped off his own life preserver and said, 
‘Harvey, take mine. I’ve given my heart 
to God, and I’m ready to die. You haven't. 
Perhaps, if you use my life preserver, God 
will give you a litthe more time to get 
ready.’ He thrust it into Harvey’s hands, 
and was gone. 

“The ship went down, and John went 
with it. But John’s life preserver kept 
Harvey afloat. As hour after hour he waited 
for rescue, Harvey did some deep thinking. 
He remembered that the fellow who had 
been scared of death was himself, the so- 
called ‘toughie,’ but the ‘sissy’ he had 
laughed at for believing in God was the 
one who had been brave enough and kind 
enough to die for him. 

“Presently, in God’s mercy, a rescue ship 
came along and Harvey was taken aboard. 
He never forgot that day. It was months 
before he found an Adventist church, but 
when he did he went to the pastor, told 


him the whole story, and said, ‘I want to 


be a Seventh-day Adventist Christian like 
John, the man who died for me.’ ” 

John, of course, knew nothing of this. 
He lies at the bottom of the sea, awaiting 
the return of Jesus. What a wonderful sur- 
prise awaits him when he meets Harvey 
in heaven—because he shared his faith. 


Your friend, 


em Wazwrel 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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UNCLE ARTHUR'S STORY 












All Fall Down 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


Author of “Uncle Arthur’s Bedtime Stories,” “The 
Children’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,” etc. 


AMMA was out shopping and Daddy 

was at his office. Otherwise I suppose 
this strange chapter of accidents would never 
have happened. 

The three children were at home. Freddie 
was upstairs in his bedroom nailing a pic- 
ture on the wall. Dorothy was busy with 
pail and mop cleaning the bathroom floor. 
Little Gwendoline was playing with her 
blocks in the living room. 

For a while everything went along hap- 
pily. Then, all of a sudden, Dorothy heard 
a sound that sent cold shivers down her 
spine. 

Bump, bump, bump, bumpity bump! 

Then there was a piercing shriek. 
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Dorothy ran to help baby 
sister, but slipped on the 
top stair and fell all the 
way down to the bottom! 


PAID 


Jumping to her feet, she rushed into the 
corridor. 

“Freddie, did you hear that?” she cried. 
“It must be Gwendoline. She’s fallen down 
the cellar stairs!” 

Like a flash Dorothy dashed to the head 
of the front stairs with only one thought in 
mind—to get to her little sister as fast as 
she could. But in her haste she forgot that 
she had the wet mop still in her hand. Trip- 
ping over it, she fell, head over heels, all 
the way to the bottom, 

Bump, bump, bump, bumpity bump! 

Poor Dorothy! To page 20 






















RED-SKINNED ANGELS 


By DALLES L. CARR 


EAVE us, Black Wolf! Don’t take her 

away! Oh, please!” Lora sat up in bed 
screaming. Then she relaxed. Of course, she 
had only been dreaming, but what a terrible 
dream it had been. She thought she had seen 
Black Wolf taking baby sister away. 

Black Wolf was an Indian chief who lived 
nearby. Often he had come to their house 
and played with the little children. He espe- 
cially seemed to like baby sister, and many 
times he would say to Father, “How many 
ponies do you want for her? How many 
skins? Indian he pay many ponies, many 
skins.” Father, of course, always shook his 
head. 

Lora and the older sister had watched 
baby sister carefully, because they were so 
afraid Black Wolf or one of his braves might 
steal her. But they had made the same mis- 
take children usually make when they judge 
others. Black Wolf was a good man, and 
he proved to be a friend in need. He it was 
who sent the red-skinned angels. 

“Lora,” Mother called, bringing Lora back 
from her fearful dream. “Wake up your 
sisters, and come help me get breakfast.” 
Lora hurriedly got up and awakened her sis- 
ters, remembering that this was the day 
that Mother and Father were going to town. 
They would be alone for three days. The 
girls hurried around and helped Mother pre- 
pare breakfast before Father came in from 
the chores. While she was eating, Lora felt 
uneasy about being left alone, but she tried 
to brush the thought quickly away, for hadn't 


her parents gone to the settlement many 
times before and left them home alone? 
She was almost fourteen and her sisters were 
old enough to share in the work. 

They lived by a salt creek in the Middle 
West where they had built up a small trad- 
ing business. They had a little store and made 
salt to sell to the Indians who came to the 
store with their loads of wood. They would 
bargain for the salt and other groceries, pay- 
ing for them half in money and half in 
wood. 

All too soon, it seemed to Lora, Father 
and Mother were waving good-by. The girls 
turned back to the house. There was plenty 
of work to do—the dishes to be washed, 
butter to be churned, and many other tasks 
to be done. They must keep the fire burning 
under the vats of salt water. When the water 
was evaporated, the salt was spread out on 
large trays until dry; then it was sacked and 
taken over to the store to be sold. Lora 
liked the responsibility of caring for the 
business while her parents were away. 

About midafternoon Lora came up from 
tending the fires under the vats, when her 
younger sister called, “Oh, Lora, a man on 
a horse is coming.” She looked out the win- 
dow and saw a man riding toward the house 
at top speed. Quickly she went to the door 
to see what he wanted. “The Indians are 
on the warpath,” the messenger shouted. 
“Tell your father to take his family to the 
fort for safety.” Rearing the horse on its 
hind legs, he wheeled and was gone to warn 
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others before Lora had a chance to reply. 

What should she do? It was a long way 
to the nearest neighbor. Father and Mother 
had the horses and wagon. There was no 
place to hide. Then she thought of the many 
Indian friends they had. Surely they would 
not harm them. Looking at her sisters’ fright- 
ened faces she said, “Have we forgotten that 
we have a Friend who is ever with us, who 
says in His Good Book, “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivereth them’? Let’s kneel down 
and ask Him to keep us safe from the Indians 
and give Mother and Father a safe journey 

ome.” They each sent up a prayer asking 
God’s protection upon them in their hour 
of need. 

Very early next morning the girls saw 
something that struck fear to their hearts. 
Far down the road was a cloud of dust. As 
they watched, Indian warriors, some on 
ponies and some on wagons, came closer and 
closer. Dashing into the wide yard in front 
of the girls’ home, they stopped their wagons 
in a half circle, unhitched, hobbled the 
ponies, and surrounded the house, every man 
carrying a gun. 
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Far down the road was a 
cloud of dust. As the girls 
watched, Indian warriors with 
guns dashed up on horseback 
and surrounded their house. 


In the house the frightened children 
watched a tall painted warrior come to the 
door. It was Black Wolf! Lora opened the 
door quietly and said, “Why you come? 
White father go away. Indian come, kill 
papoose. White father come, no papoose. 
White father cry.” 

The old Indian shook his head vigorously 
as he pointed over the hill. “Enemy, he come, 
kill papoose. White father cry. No! No! 
No!” he said. Then he pointed to his war- 
riors. “Warriors kill braves, warriors kill 
Indian, warriors no kill papoose.” 

All day the Indians kept their places 
around the house, but toward evening, when 
no enemy had appeared, they gathered their 
ponies, and the old chief came again to the 
door. 

“Sun he go down,” he said, pointing to 
the west. “Enemy no come.” Then counting 

To page 17 
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BETTY RIDES 


THE BARGE 





CHAPTER TWO: AFRICAN MAGIC 





pp? 


By FLORENCE 


§° THAT'S it,” said m’fundus, “the pad- 
dlers are striking.” 

“Yes, m’fundus. They say you are not giv- 
ing them the required amount of food,” 
explained the induna. 

M’fundus was well aware of the fact that 
the Africans knew he had only recently come 
to the country and was not yet fully ac- 
quainted with their customs. He didn’t know 
what to do. Was it true that he wasn’t giv- 
ing the paddlers enough food, or were they 
trying to pull one over on him? If he gave 
in to them so early on the trip, what else 
would they demand before they were again 
back at the mission? 

It was an opportune time for the paddlers 
to go on strike. The others on board could 
not manage the big barge, and there were 
no Africans living on the island where they 
had stopped, for it was actually only a large 
grassy knoll. As m’fundus stood thinking, 
he looked up the river, and a welcome sight 
met his eyes. Another barge was coming 
down the stream toward them. He would 
ask the induna of that barge how much he 
gave his men. 

“Your tin is just a little smaller than the 
one we use. Ours is the size the government 
requires,” said the other induna as the men 
compared the tins used to measure the 
mealie meal with which the paddlers were 
paid. So m’fundus instructed his induna to 
increase the amount to what it was supposed 
to be, and promised he would obtain the 
proper sized tin when they reached the town 
of Mongu. So the paddlers went back to 
work. 

The excitement of the Africans increased 
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as the barge neared Mongu. It was as though 
they were nearing some large city. “We 
will have a liftle time to look around,” an- 
nounced m’fundus the next morning after 
he had made a trip to the post office. “This 
is only Friday. Elder Trumper, the man we 
are to meet here, will not arrive by airplane 
until Sunday noon.” 

The paddlers surrounded m’fundus. They 
were very humble now. “Please give us 
money to do some shopping while we are 
in Mongu,” they begged. But m’fundus was 
learning, and he reminded them that they 
had been all too willing to leave him 
stranded just two days before. Now he would 
have to be firm with them and make them 
wait until they were all back at the mission 
before he could pay them. According to the 
rules of the country, if a paddler deserted 
his barge before the journey was completed, 
he need not expect any of his pay. “We Af- 
ricans don’t think very well,” said Mobita, 
one of the paddlers, trying to gain a bit, 
but it was to no avail. M’fundus knew if he 
were too soft he would have trouble later. 

The paddlers were anxious to be on their 
way when Monday morning arrived, so with 
Elder Trumper added to the number and 
more food for both paddlers and the family, 
they bade farewell to Mongu. 

“Watch,” said m’fundus to his wife after 
lunch. “Soon we will reach a place where 
the Africans pay special homage to a de- 
parted chief.” Betty was all ears and eyes. 
How the Africans could tell just where the 
exact place was, Mother couldn't decide, 
but when they came to a certain spot in the 
river, the induna, the paddlers, and Nawa 
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stopped all activity, knelt, clapped their 
hands, and repeated respectfully certain 
words in their own language. 

“Why do they do this?” the family asked 
the African evangelist who was on board. 
This is the story he told them about what 
some of the people in Barotseland believe. 

“Mwanambinyi was the young brother of 
Mboo, the first king of Barotseland. He 
was a magician, and did not like to co- 
operate with his older brother, Mboo. One 
day the two brothers wished to see who was 
better in bow and arrow shooting, and 
Mwanambinyi won the prize. 

“Then Mboo said, ‘Let us try our fighting 
bulls to see whose bull will win. Mwanam- 
binyi agreed, but before the fight he secretly 
killed his bull, skinned it, took the flesh 
off the skin, saved the hooves, stretched the 
skin on a canoe and dried it, then bit it with 
medicine, and the bull stood up alive. Then 
he took it to fight his brother's bull. Mwan- 
ambinyi’s magic bull killed Mboo’s bull. 
Mboo was angry, and told Mwanambinyi to 
leave the country. 

“Mwanambinyi ran. He drove his cattle 
into the Zambezi River and commanded 
them to swim downstream while he and his 
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family and servants went on foot along the 
margin of the forest. Mwanambinyi couldn't 
see the cattle in the water, so, it is said, he 
raised up hills whenever he wanted to see 
how they were getting on. 

“He made his village at Imatongo and 
kept on fighting and conquering other peo- 
ple. But he found no happiness in life. 
Finally he called his people together, and 
while he was talking to them, he began 
sinking down into the ground, people and 
cattle and all sinking with him. The stakes 
to which the cattle had been tied remained 
where they were and became trees, which 
can still be seen. 

“The headman living there today is re- 

To page 19 


Without thinking, Betty and her mother stood up to 
look at the hippo. “Sit down!”’ someone shouted, and 
then told them of hippos who had turned boats over. 
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“Daddy!” Beverly screamed. 


“That thing’s alive!” 


S 


Too Close to a Hermit Crab 


pale 


By EDWIN E. STEELE, JR. 





HE seaside is more fun if there is some- 

thing definite you are looking for, Beverly 
and Bill and Stan have learned. 

“Tomorrow is low tide,” Beverly men- 
tioned one Sabbath very casually. “My Sab- 
bath school teacher said that he went down 
to Salt Creek yesterday, and picked up 
twenty-five different kinds of shells along 
the beach.” 

After making this apparently innocent 
statement, she went off to her room. That 
was all that was said at the time, but it 
started Mother doing a great deal of think- 
ing, as we later found out. 

“Father,” she said that night after the 
children were all in bed. “Do you think we 
could go down to the ocean tomorrow? It’s 
been several months since we have been 
there, and I think we all would enjoy it.” 

“But we're broke,” I protested, thinking 
it was a good way to get out of the trip. 
“I couldn’t buy a pint of gas to run around 
the block.” 

“Here’s five dollars,” she said, handing it 
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to me. “I’ve been saving it for just such 
an emergency. And we have plenty of food 
in the house for a lunch.” 

And so it was planned that we would take 
a ride down to the ocean. 

“Come on, children. Get up quickly,” I 
called early next morning, sounding cross. 
“We have something we want to talk to you 
about right away.” 

All three of the children pretended that 
they did not hear me. A second time I called. 

“Get up immediately,” I commanded, “or 
something is likely to happen that you will 
not like.” 

The three arose, slowly, and came into 
the living room. 

“What's wrong?” Beverly asked timidly. 

“Mother and I have decided to take you 
to the beach to collect shells if you would 
like to go,” I said. 

“Yahoo!” they exclaimed, all at once, dash- 
ing back to their rooms to dress. Within 
minutes they had put into the car several 
containers they planned to fill with the shells. 

We had never been to Salt Creek before, 
and when we arrived we were surprised at 
what we saw. 

“Right now the beach is a little rocky,” a 
man standing near us remarked. “But later 
this spring, sand will be washed in and cover 
the rocks.” 

“A little rocky!” Beverly ejaculated. “How 
could it get any more rocky?” 

“And the ocean must wash in a heap of 
sand to cover those great big things,” I 
added. 

Stan and Bill were already down among 
the rocks. 

“There aren’t any shells here,” Stan yelled 
after he had spent a whole minute looking. 
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“Maybe we'll find more if we go up the 
coast a little way,” I suggested. 

Walking along, we kept our eyes open. 
Soon a shell was found, and the hunt gained 
new impetus. Beverly was walking along- 
side me when I reached down and picked 
up a small cone and handed it to her. For 
about a minute she carried it in her hand, 
then what I had expected happened. 

“Daddy,” she suddenly screamed, throw- 
ing the shell down among the rocks. “That 
thing’s alive.” 

“What do you have?” the boys called as 
they came running, or more accurately, came 
falling over the slippery moss-covered rocks. 

Reaching down, I retrieved the offending 
shell. Then for a few minutes we all stood 
in a circle, watching the movements of the 
hermit crab that had made its home in the 
empty cone. Immediately the boys started 


Bill hadn't noticed the hermit crab on the seat, 
but the crab had seen him, and prepared to bite! 
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to collect all the hermit crabs they could, 
until they found that they were very abun- 
dant. While doing this, Stanley was a bit 
careless, and slipped several times from the 
rocks into the standing pools, getting his 
feet wet. 

“Stan,” I began to reprimand, “quit being 





so 

But I was unable to continue, for sud- 
dently my own foot slipped, and I slid off 
my platform onto my knees into the puddle 
the receding ocean had left behind. Not 
only were my shoes wet, but my pants as 
well! 

For several hours we slid around, crack- 
ing our shins, but finding many interesting 
shells to add to the conchology collections 
we had started at our house. Finally, how- 
ever, we all decided that we were exhausted, 
and the three children went swimming. 

It was a happy group that rode home in 
the car that evening. But our day was not 
yet over. When we reached home, after hav- 
ing their baths, the children decided that 

To page 20 











RIDE on the back of an ostrich and 

an ocean ride in a canoe would be 
unusual events at summer camp in the 
United States, but they were actually part 
of the program for some JMV’s last year, 
for’summer camps are held all over the 
world. 

Here are pictures of activities at Har- 
tenbos, South Africa, and in the Solomon 
Islands, far out in the Pacific Ocean. 

High point of the South African sum- 
mer camp was the day the group divided, 
some going on a boat ride, and others 
visiting caves and an ostrich farm. That 
was where one of the adults in the party 
was successful in riding an ostrich. 





PICTURES BY H. A. DICKINS, A. T. DUNNE, J. M. HNATYSsAi YN 


Prayer bands begin the day in South Africa, as they 
do in JMV summer camps everywhere. And there is 
always a lot of good food. This time it’s being eaten 
at a cookout. “Pass your bowls this way, please!” 
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Campers in the Solomon Islands last 
year were required to have earned Com- 
panion pins before coming. They built 
their own shelters. A framework of sap- 
lings would be put up first, tied with 
tree bark. Leaves were arranged and tied 
to the framework with string. In two or 
three hours the houses were finished, beds 
made, table and chairs completed. 

Favorite MV Honors there are swim- 
ming, canoeing, lifesaving, and language 
study. Some Solomon Islanders have as 
many as twenty tokens on their Honor 
scarves. 

Adventist JMV’s around the world 
have the same kind of good fun. 





Three campers being baptized in the river nearby. 
Camp is a good place to get close to God. And from 
the looks of all those delicious corn ears, supper 
will be good tonight, worth doing camp duties for. 


























Flag raising in the Pacific. “Tents” 
were made by the boys out of leaves 
and poles and were erected on beach. 


Don’t worry. They haven't all been 
drowned! A class in first aid learns 
how to. give artificial respiration. 





Preparing to go home, campers load up 
the canoes for their journey across 
the ocean, the only way they can go. 


Assorted injuries are being treated 
as forty-four Companions finish up 
requirements for Honor in lifesaving. 
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The day came when the very thought 


of his train was torture to Eddie. 


A BIG bumblebee buzzed through Eddie’s 
bedroom window and droned noisily till 
Eddie woke up. 

“Why did you have to waken me so early?” 
he demanded, irritated. Waking up and get- 
ting out of bed were always quite a chore 
for Eddie, even on warm summer mornings! 

The bumblebee only buzzed for answer, 
and seeming satisfied that he had done a 
noble deed, flew back out the window in 
search of higher adventure. 

Eddie counted the squares on the ceiling 
for a minute or two, but he could not con- 
centrate on it, because he had a vague feel- 
ing that something unusual was going to 
happen today. He racked his brains trying 
to remember. What was it? What had he 
been thinking about before he went to 
sleep? 

Ah! Now he knew. This was August 17 
—his eleventh birthday! 

Birthdays usually bring presents. What 
would he get today? He knew what he 
wanted. He had been longing for it ever 
since he first saw it at Dymock’s secondhand 
store. An electric train! No one had bought 
the special one he had seen there, yet. That 
is, no one had bought it a week ago. But now 
he was hoping that someone had bought 
it, and he wanted that someone to be his dad. 

He had been wanting an electric train for 
several years, but trains like that were ex- 
pensive, as Mother and Dad had said. He 
remembered how he had discovered this one. 
He had been wandering around in the store 
one afternoon after school, waiting for 
Mother to finish shopping. Then suddenly 
he had stopped short. For in front of him, 
on a shelf, was a beautiful electric train. It 
looked just like a new one. But it was second- 
hand, and the price had been marked way 
down. He had been so thrilled he could 
scarcely wait for Dad to come home that 
night to tell him about it. 

Dad had promised to take a look, but he 
had never said anything more about it, and 
Eddie had never been able to bring himself 
to ask Dad what he thought of it, because 
he feared Dad might say No! 

And now, here was August 17. If he were 
ever going to own the train it would most 
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likely come today. Shivers of hope tingled 
through him; and then he thought, “What's 
the use of hoping? I don’t want to build my 
hopes sky high and then have them crash 
to the ground when the day is over.” But 
there remained just one small bubble of hope 
in his heart as he threw back the covers 
and started to dress. 

Dad was having breakfast when Eddie got 
downstairs. “This would be a good time for 
him to give me the train,” Eddie thought. 
But there was nothing on the table that 
looked like a train box, in fact, nothing spe- 
cial at all. And when Eddie peeked down be- 
hind the sofa in the front room there wasn’t 
anything there either. 

Perhaps Dad had it upstairs in the bed- 
room, and would go up and get it right after 
eating. 

But when Dad finished breakfast he left 
for work the same way he always did, and 
didn’t say a word about Eddie’s birthday. 

It was really very disappointing, and Eddie 
felt all the joy go out of 
him. Then, to make mat- 
ters worse, Mother for- 
got to say Happy Birth- 
day. It was very sad. 

The only sign that 
showed any promise was 
the “I know something 
that you don’t know” ex- 
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Eddie opened the box on his 
birthday, and there, to his 
great joy, was the electric 
train he had wanted so long. 
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pression on Mary Lou’s face that he saw 
frequently during the day. 

Then Dad came home from work. At once 
everything seemed different. The table was 
set with Mother’s best tablecloth, and the 
cake plate stood in the middle, the cake 
cover over it. Eddie thought he overheard 
Mother tell Mary Lou to put some matches 
under the cake cover while he was on the 
back porch feeding the dog. And there was 
a big pasteboard box in the corner of Moth- 





er’s room, he noticed as he passed her door. 

At last came the call for supper, and when 
they sat down at the table everyone laughed 
and started singing, “Happy birthday to you.” 
Then Mary Lou skipped off to Mother’s room 
and came back, pulling and tugging at the 
large pasteboard box Eddie had seen in there. 

It was the train from Dymock’s! 

Eddie could hardly believe it was true. 
He didn’t know what to say. One second 
there was a lump blocking his throat and 
the next he was laughing out loud. But he 
did manage to say, “Thank you, Dad,” in 
between times, and then Mother had to do 
a lot of persuading to get him to eat his 
birthday supper, because all he wanted to do 
was to sit on the floor and set the tracks up 
and run the train. 

Many were the happy hours Eddie spent 
with the train that summer. For the rest 
of vacation it took up most of his spare 

To page 21 
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er? 


By INEZ 


| ing Juniors at boys’ camp marched past 
the kitchen to the washroom on their 
way back from a long morning hike. Every- 
one talked at once. 

“That dinner sure smells good!” 

“IT could eat all of it!” 

“Big chance you'll have to do that while 
I can hold a fork!” 

“How about you, Ron?” 

“Yeah, how about you?” 

“Are you sick or something? You've been 
as pleasant as a, as a—” 

“Aw, be quiet!” snapped Ron. 

He hurried to his cabin, wiping his hands 
as he went. He threw his towel into a corner 
and thumped down on his cot. “ “Thou shalt 
not covet,” he repeated. “I sure am not a 


Strange Sickness 


BRASIER 


good Pathfinder, and I want to be. I burned 
up all those old comic books I had so I 
wouldn’t have any more idols, and now | 
want that stool Jim is making more than 
anything. It’s just the thing for Dad to put 
his feet on when he reads. Aw!” 

He rolled off his cot and picked up the 
towel. Then he stood looking through the 
window at the lake. “Our prayer band leader 
said this morning that wanting another fel- 
low’s thing that much was coveting, almost 
stealing, and that breaks two commandments. 
I wish I'd stayed home!” 

He drew the back of his hand across his 
eyes. “No, I don’t either! Then I wouldn't 
be learning to be a Pathfinder.” 

He turned as Jim, his unit captain, came 


Completely discouraged with himself, Ron threw himself down under a willow near the beach. 
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into the cabin. “Come on, Ron! There's lots 
of dinner left. Are you homesick?” 

Jim was five years older, but Ron just 
could not tell him what was wrong. He 
might think he was terrible, or maybe he 
would laugh. Ron knew Jim was too good 
ever to covet anything. 

“Naw, I’m not homesick!” 

“Are you just plain sick?” 

“Naw!” 

“Come on, then! You'll feel better after 
you eat. I always do.” 

Jim took Ron's arm and hurried him to 
he dining hall, then sat beside him while 
ne ate. 

Maybe he would feel better, as Jim said. 
But he did not! He felt worse. And later, 
on the ball diamond he struck so many fouls 
he stopped playing. When he thought the 
others were not looking, he slipped behind 
the shrubs and down to the great willow 
near the lake. 

““Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidserv- 
ant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing 
that is thy neighbour's,” Ron repeated 
again, almost violently. “‘Anything’ means 
Jim’s stool. It would be swell for Dad, and 
I couldn't make one that good. But it’s al- 
most stealing!” 

Ron threw himself face down on the sand 
where the low hanging branches almost hid 
him, but not quite. He felt so mean he for- 
got that anyone coming along the path to 
the boat landing might see him. And that 
is just what happened! 

The first thing he knew Jim was sitting 
beside him. “Look, fellow! You didn’t eat 
as much as I feed my pet sparrow each 
day.” 

“Aw, go away! I wasn’t hungry.” 

“I don’t believe it! You're not homesick. 
You're not plain sick. Then it must be some 
other kind of sick.” 

Ron nodded, while two tears slipped past 
his arm to wet a bit of sand. 


a & “Well, look! You know what our band 
leader said yesterday. Tell Jesus about it, 


and then, if we have done anything to hurt 
someone, ask him to forgive us too.” Jim 
traced a tree in the sand. “I know you are 
just beginning to learn all these things and 
how to be a Pathfinder. Maybe I can help.” 

“It’s that commandment about coveting 
that’s bothering me. I—I—” 

“Oh, is that it? Well, do you know what 
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HIKING SONG 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER” 


A lot of ground we've covered, 
And five more miles to go, 
But distance is an unknown word 

To jolly hikers, oh! 


On! On! On! 
These are the magic words 
That keep a hiker's soul in tune 
With sunshine and with birds. 


Till comes the lazy rest time 
Under a spreading tree, 

When every fellow's thinking: 
“The world turns just for me." 





I do when I want something that doesn’t 
belong to me? I pray!” 

“I don’t know how.” 

“You can try, and there’s only me here.” 

So Ron tried. Rather, he truly prayed, 
though it was a very short prayer. Then he 
said, “I’m sorry I wanted that stool you are 
making so much. I, why, I’m happy again!” 

Jim grinned. “You're hungry, too, I'm 
sure. It will be suppertime in two hours. 
Come on over to the craft hall. I'll help you 
start a stool.” 

Ron shook his head. “I don’t have enough 
to pay for the materials.” 

“Come on, anyway. And listen, Ron! The 
next time you are tempted to do things you 
should not, don’t wait so long and feel so 
terrible. Just pray, and then say, ‘I will not.’ 
It works every time, for I have tried it out. 
Now come on! You're learning to be a real, 
true Pathfinder, but fast!” 
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PART FIVE 


~ DON'T GET HURT! 


a 


By DONALD PALMER 


Answering requirements: 7. ‘““What regulations are essential where a group of people 
camp together?” 8. ““What cautions should be observed when swimming, diving, boat- 


ing, and building campfires?’ 


MV HONOR IN Camping creates a small com- 
munity which has its basic 
needs as does any community. 
It has its government, pro- 
gram of activities, health 
problems, sanitation require- 
ments, safety rules, and the 
need for proper food, shelter, and clothing. 
All this means there must be some rules gov- 
erning a group of campers. 

Pathfinders must learn to obey in the 
out-of-doors. They may be asked not to 
take a hazardous trail, not to play with fire, 
not to hike alone in unfamiliar territory, 
not to cut live trees, or not to pollute a 
mountain stream. 

If a boy or girl would stop and think, 
he would realize that most regulations are 
made to guard his own health and to prevent 
accidents. 

Here are a few regulations that are essen- 
tial for a group of campers. 

1. Practice good health rules. 

a. eat properly 

b. keep clean 

c. get enough sleep 

d. keep good toilet habits 

2. Dress properly for all weather condi- 
tions. 

3. Obey sanitation rules. 

4. Be careful with fires, and be sure you 
put fires out correctly. 

5. Be careful in using wood tools such 
as an ax, a hatchet, a knife, etc. 





ea 
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Cut the log, not your foot, when you want to make 
firewood. You won't get hurt using the ax this way. 
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6. Obey safety rules in swimming, diving, 
and boating. 

7. Obey the program schedule. Be where 
you are supposed to be, and on time. 

8. Obey the work schedule. Carry your 
part of the camp work successfully. 

The lure of freedom in the out-of-doors 
doesn’t mean freedom from regulation. One 
camper breaking the rules could jeopardize 
the health and safety of all the campers. 

Swimming is loved by every boy and girl, 














but unfortunately many lose their lives ev- 
ery year through this sport. Here are a few 
hints on swimming safety: 


Swimming 

1. Stay in shallow water while you are 
learning how to swim. Don't venture out 
over deep water with an inner tube without 
being able to swim. 

2. When you have learned how to swim, 
don’t swim too far away from shore. Re- 
member you will have to make the return 
trip. If you want to do distance swimming, 


oe: a skilled swimmer accompany you in 
a 


boat. 

3. Never swim alone. Have someone with 
you who is a good swimmer, in case of trou- 
ble. 

4. Swim only in water that is safe and 
clean. Be careful of undercurrents, sharp ob- 
jects under the surface, drop offs, etc. 


Boating has held many a happy hour for 
me on the Michigan lakes. Although it is 
fun, the activity has its hazards also. To pre- 
vent accidents, let us consider a few rules: 


Boating 


1. Learn how to swim before going out 
in a boat. 

2. Learn how to handle a boat before tak- 
ing it into deep water, for you may have an 
accident well beyond swimming distance 
from shore. 

3. Don’t use a leaky boat. 

4. Don’t overload a boat. 

Many people are hurt diving into water, 
so here are a few hints on diving safety: 


Diving 

1. Never dive in unexplored waters. Hid- 
den obstacles may be lying just below water 
level. 

2. Be sure the water is deep enough for 
the type of dive attempted. 

3. Beware of slippery docks, 
boards, and platforms. 

You cannot be too careful with fires. Here 
are a few suggestions for fire control: 


diving 


Fires 


1. Clean an area about ten feet in diameter 
and build your fire in the middle of the 
cleaned area. 

2. Dig a small fire hole for building your 
fire in. 

3. In putting your fire out fill up the fire 
hole with water, and it will be a sure way 
of putting out all embers. 

4. Always kill your fire with water if 
possible. 

5. Always build your fire near water if 
possible. 

6. Keep your fire not more than eighteen 
inches high. 

7. In strong wind, keep your fire very 
low or have no fire at all. 

A few simple rules carefully followed will 
mean the difference between an enjoyable 
trip and one to be regretted. 

Now our series in the campcraft honor 
is finished. If you have learned all we have 
told you, you are ready to go adventuring 
into a world of thrills and exciting experi- 
ences, which we hope will bring you many 
happy hours. 








Red-skinned Angels 
From page 5 


on his fingers he said, “Three suns enemy 
come. Indian he come first save papoose. 
Three suns,” he repeated as he left the girls. 
Then mounting his horse, he joined his 
braves, and they rode off toward the setting 
sun. 

Next afternoon Mother and Father re- 
turned. How happy they were to see their 
home still standing and their children wait- 
ing for them. As they drove into the yard, 
the children ran up and told them all about 
their guard of red-skinned soldiers, and how 
they had promised to protect them. 


This proved to be the last Indian upris- 
ing. Many times previously the Indians had 
swooped down upon the unsuspecting set- 
tlers, killing them, burning their homes, and 
driving away their cattle. The uprisings were 
over. From now on Indian and white man 
settled down and lived at peace as neighbors 
and friends. 

That night the happy family thanked the 
Lord for protecting them and giving them 
so many red-skinned friends. Then Father 
read from the Bible, “The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them.” 

“Yes,” Lora mused. “The Lord sent red- 
skinned angels to encamp around about us. 
Black Wolf was our friend after all.” 
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Betty Rides the Barge 
From page 7 


spected and honored by many Barotse peo- 
ple. When there is trouble in the country, 
such as drought, the headman tells the peo- 
ple to ask Mwanambinyi to help them, for 
they believe that he did not die but lives 
in the ground and can help them in their 
trouble. 

“All the non-Christian paddlers, whenever 
they reach the place where Mwanambinyi 
used to tie up his canoe, clap their hands for 
respect and for fear of bad luck or misfor- 
tune.” 

The story ended, Betty looked at Nawa, 
who had knelt with the paddlers. “You 
don’t really believe all that magic stuff, do 
you?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the boy replied quickly. “Some- 
times we can even hear their drums beat- 
ing. 

Some distance up the river the barge left 
the main stream and set out across a flooded 
plain. The paddlers laid down the paddles 
and began pushing with poles. After a couple 
of hours m’fundus said, “It looks as if this 
is as far as we can go.” Pulling off their 
shoes and rolling up their trouser legs, 
m’fundus and the evangelists waded to dry 
ground. They wanted to find out how far it 
was to the camp meeting grounds and what 
arrangements had been made. They set out 
on foot to investigate. 

It was nearly one o'clock when they re- 
turned from the village with the good news 
that camp meeting was only four miles 
away and that everything was in readiness. 
Two nice new grass huts had been built 
especially for m’fundus and his family and 
for Elder Trumper. Around these huts was 


_ a reed enclosure, which afforded even more 
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privacy from the ever-curious African chil- 
dren. With the help of the paddlers and the 
school children, all the equipment from the 
barge was transferred to the shelter of the 
huts. It was indeed an amusing procession. 
Chairs, tables, pots, and pans were all car- 
ried on the heads of the Africans. 


Camp meeting began in earnest the first 
evening, and during the following days the 
Africans were content with the comfort 
the ground afforded them under a large 
spreading tree. They were happy to be able 
to listen to sermons by m’fundus, Elder 
Trumper, and the African evangelists. Many 


came also to have their sores and other ail- 
ments treated, and the missionaries tended 
to their physical needs as best they could. 
Many of the sick should have had hospital 
care, but where could they go when the near- 
est hospital was far away at Mongu? 

The camp meeting was climaxed on Sab- 
bath afternoon by a baptism. Those who 
were baptized first had been in a hearers’ 
class for at least a year, after which they 
had spent another year in the beginners’ 
class. They were then carefully examined 
by m’fundus before the service. This prepara- 
tion always takes a long time, for most of 
the natives cannot read or write, and must 
have a native teacher to help them. Sunday 
morning the barge was on its way again, 
headed for another camp meeting. 

“We'll soon be in hippo water,” an- 
nounced Mote, one of the African evange- 
lists, as they neared deeper water. “There's 
a big bull hippo right now!” Mother and 
Betty scrambled to the front of the barge 
to get a better look. 

“Sit down, madam. Sit down, madam,” 
excitedly called the evangelist to Mother. 

“But Mote, why sit down? I can’t see.” 

“Because the hippo may come up under 
the barge and try to upset it, and then, 
madam, you and Betty would surely be 
thrown into the water.” Smaller barges, the 
evangelist explained, and dugout canoes had 
been overthrown and demolished by hippos. 
“Everyone knows to keep his canoe away 
from the deep hippo water,” he went on. 
“Not long ago a boy, thinking himself wiser 
than his elders, ventured out too far. Before 
he knew what had happened, a hippo came 
up under his canoe and tipped him into 
the water. The hippo quickly made splinters 
of the canoe with his huge jaws. Then he 
took off after the boy, who was swimming 
desperately for shore. The boy was fortunate 
not to suffer the same fate as the canoe, 
and gained the safety of the shore minus 
only a part of the calf of one of his legs.” 

You can be sure Betty and Mother sat 
down after they heard that! When they 
reached the next camp meeting, they were 
greeted by a crippled man who had been 
brought by friends many miles in a dugout 
canoe to be baptized on Sabbath afternoon. 
He was so happy as he went down into the 
watery grave. While the candidates were 
being baptized, two by two, Africans in 
canoes formed a semicircle in the water, 
constantly stirring it with their paddles to 
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frighten away any lurking crocodile. Other 
Africans on the shore sang hymns. 

“How long before we'll be home?” asked 
Betty as they once again took to the river. 

“Tuesday, if all goes well,” answered 
Daddy. 

“Gone just three weeks,” said Mother a 
couple of days later as they made the last 
bend in the river and the mission house 
came into view. They were glad to be home, 
but Betty looked back pleasantly on the 
three weeks she had spent riding the barge 
to camp meetings. 

(Next week a new serial begins, called, 
“The Side-Saddle Race.”) 


All Fall Down 
From page 3 


Meanwhile Freddie, having heard his lit- 
tle sister cry out, had dropped his hammer 
and run to the back stairs, which were 
closest to his bedroom. These were very 
steep stairs and led straight to the kitchen. 
He had been up and down them a thousand 
times without any trouble, but now, hurry- 
ing too fast, he missed his hold on the rail- 
ing, slipped, sat down hard on the top stair, 
and, unable to stop, slid all the way down. 

Bump, bump, bump, bumpity bump! 

Poor Freddie! 

Oh, how it hurt! Just where, I leave you 
to guess. But once at the bottom he didn’t 
stop a moment. Little sister needed him, and 
he must go to help her. 

Picking himself up, he rushed to the cel- 
lar stairs and ran straight into Dorothy, who 
was rubbing her forehead and elbow as she 
ran to help Gwennie. Down the cellar stairs 
they went together. And together they picked 
her up. Carefully they felt her all over to 
make sure no bones were broken. Then they 
carried her up to the living room and set 
her on the sofa between them. 

“Oh, dear!” said Dorothy. “I’m afraid I 
bumped my forehead badly. It hurts an 
awful lot. So does my elbow.” 

“Why, what happened to you?” asked 
Freddie. 

“I hurried so to get to Gwennie, I fell all 
the way down the front stairs.” 

“Oh, you didn’t, did you?” said Freddie in 
surprise. “And I fell all the way down the 
back stairs!” 

“Oh, no!” said Dorothy. “Not down those 
steep kitchen stairs! Didn’t you get hurt?” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Freddie. “It hurts an awful 
lot.” 

“Where?” asked Dorothy. 

“Well, I can hardly tell you,” said Freddie. 
“But I sat on every one of those stairs very 
quickly, one after the other.” 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, “I suppose that must 
hurt as much as my head does. We'll just 
have to love each other an extra lot until 
all the hurts go away.” 

And with that they put their arms around 
each other, with Gwennie in the middle, 
still sobbing quietly. 

Just then the front door opened and 
Mother came in. 

“Well, I never did!” she said. “What in ~ 
the world has happened? I have never seen 
all three of you so peaceful before.” 

Then they told Mother everything, how 
all three had fallen downstairs almost at the 
same time and how they were now just try- 
ing to make each other feel better. 

How glad Mother was to find that, despite 
the bad falls, none of the hurts was serious! 
But most of all she was thankful for the 
love that bound them all together and made 
them want to help and cheer and comfort 
each other in time of need. 


Too Close to a Hermit Crab 
From page 9 


they would sort the shells we had found. 
Bill, who had on only a very thin pair of 
pajamas, took a handful of shells out of his 
box and placed them on one end of the 
davenport. Before he could go any further, 
however, Mother called him to pick up the 
jacket he had carelessly thrown on the floor 
of his room. 

When he returned he sat down alongside 
his shells and began looking at them. In a . 
moment, however, we saw him leap for the 
center of the room, holding himself tenderly 
with both hands, and looking back at the 
seat he had just left. 

There he found that the hermit crab in 
one of the shells was still alive. While he 
had gone to pick up the coat, the crab had 
moved to where he had been sitting. When 
he had come back he had sat down without 
looking—right on top of the crab! 

Later the children found that some of the 
other shells were alive too, and the boys tried 
raising hermit crabs in pails of water. But 
they were careful not to sit on one again! 
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Two Trains for Eddie 
(Continued from page 13) 


time. He was always proud to show it to his 
friends and let them take turns running it. 

But there came a day when the very 
thought of the train was torture to him. The 
trouble started when he and Mary Lou went 
with Mother and Dad to visit the Blanche 
home. When Eddie asked the children to 
bring out their toys so they could play to- 
gether, they simply replied that they did not 
have toys, except a few old broken-down 

nes they had played with for years. 

He thought of the wonderful train in the 
big box under his bed. How much these 
children would enjoy playing with it! 

After that there never was complete peace 
in Eddie’s mind until finally he told Mother 
and Dad that he felt he ought to give his 
beloved train to the Blanche children. It 
was a hard decision to make, and parting 
with the train hurt him badly. But he was 
happy. He knew he had done right. 

He was careful not to tell anyone outside 
his own family what he had done. But some- 
how word leaked out, as words seem to have 
the habit of doing. Soon all the children in 
his room at school knew about his act of 
kindness. 

One day at morning recess Tony said to 
Kent, “That was really something, Eddie giv- 
ing away his electric train. I don’t know how 
he could do it, it meant so much to him, 
and he had waited so long for it.” 

Dale joined them, saying, “I have an 
idea. I know a boy who has an electric train 
for sale. Let’s take up a collection in our 
room and see what we can do about buying 
his train for Eddie.” 

The children in Eddie’s room thought and 
talked about Dale’s idea for several days, 
and finally Dale went to see the boy who 
had the train for sale, and found that he was 
willing to sell it for the amount the children 
offered him. 

And thus it was that another day came 
when Eddie opened another box, and there 


was another train. But, although he appre- 
ciated the kindness of his schoolmates, no 
satisfaction was so great as that which he 
felt when he gave away the thing he loved 
best in all the world to make someone else 
happy. 











POWER DIVE. When a duck hawk dives in 
on its prey, it often travels down at the rate 
of 180 miles an hour. 


DIVING DOG. In Missouri is a dog called 
Gick, who likes to dive. He lives in a special 
house on the roof of his master’s home, which 
he reaches by climbing a ladder. Right be- 
hind the house is a lake thirty feet down. Gick 
loves to walk out on a diving board and 
jump in. But there’s a catch to his trick. He 
won't dive in unless there’s someone there to 
clap! 


BLOODHOUNDS ON YOUR TRAIL. Blood- 
hounds have been used for years to trail chil- 
dren who are lost and to find criminals who 
have gone into hiding. How can they smell 
where the person has gone? One scientist sug- 
gests that as people travel, they leave behind 
them a sort of “mist” that hangs in the air 
for some time after they have gone. It is 
this that the bloodhound smells. 


HOW LONG IS NEW YORK? The United 
States is about three thousand miles across, but 
New York City is even longer than that; at 
least, its streets are. New York City has nearly 
six thousand miles of paved highways. Say, 
did you ever think of the job it would be to 
keep all those streets swept and tidy? New 
York employs 1,500 men to do the job. Even 
so, that is still four miles apiece! 
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Vill—Eternal Life Through Christ 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


(AUGUST 21) 


Lesson Texts: 
15:51-55. 


Memory Verse: “He that hath the Son hath 
life and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life” (1 John 5:12). 

Guiding Thought 

The false appearance of Satan as Christ is said 
to be the “crowning act in the great drama of 
deception.” The teaching of Satan that man will 
live forever is called the “first deception.” It was 
his first lesson in his attempt to persuade men to 
think that God does not love His children, but 
wants them to suffer. 

“Satan told his angels to make a special effort 
to spread the lie first repeated to Eve in Eden, 
‘Thou shalt not surely die.’ And as the error was 
received by the people, and they were led to 
believe that man was immortal, Satan led them 
on to believe that the sinner would live in 
eternal misery. Then the way was prepared for 
Satan to work through his representatives, and 
hold up God before the people as a revengeful 
tyrant,—one who plunges all those into hell who 
do not please Him, and causes them ever to feel 
His wrath. . . . Satan knew that if this error 
should be received, God would be hated by 
many, instead of being loved and adored.”—Early 
Writings, pp. 218, 219. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


The Masterpiece of God’s Creation 

1. In whose image was man made? (Gen. 1:27.) 

2. Of what did God make man? (Gen. 2:7.) 

3. What can we say as we think of the won- 
derful way the human body is made and how 
it works? (Ps. 139:14.) 

NOTE.—“When God had made man in His 
image, the human form was perfect in all its 
arrangements, but it was without life. Then a 
personal, self-existing God breathed into that 


Genesis 3:1-5, 19; 1 Corinthians 
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form the breath of life, and man became a living, 
breathing, intelligent being. All parts of the 
human organism were put in action. The heart, 
the arteries, the veins, the tongue, the hands, the 
feet, the senses, the perceptions of the mind—all 
began their work, and all were placed under law. 
Man became a living soul. Through Jesus Christ 
a personal God created man and endowed him 
with intelligence and power.’—Testimonies, vol. 
8, p. 264. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


The Lie That Spoiled the Masterpiece 


4. When in the Garden of Eden Satan invited 
Eve to taste the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, how did she reply? (Gen. 
3:1-3.) 

5. With what lie did Satan contradict God’s 
words? (Verses 4, 5.) 

NOTE.—"In the midst of Eden grew the tree 
of life, whose fruit had the power of perpetuat- 
ing life. Had Adam remained obedient to God, 
he would have continued to enjoy free access to 
this tree, and would have lived forever. But 
when he sinned, he was cut off from partaking 
of the tree of life, and he became subject to 
death."—The Great Controversy, pp. 532, 533. 

6. What did God say would happen to our 
bodies as a result of the sin of our first parents? 
(Verse 19, second half.) 

NOTE.—'The only one who promised Adam 
life in disobedience was the great deceiver. And 
the declaration of the serpent to Eve in Eden,— 
‘Ye shall not surely die,—was the first sermon 
ever preached upon the immortality of the soul.” 
—The Great Controversy, p. 533. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


When a Man Dies 

7. What happens to men and animals alike 
when they die? (Eccl. 3:19, 20; 12:7.) 

8. How much do those who have died know 
of what is taking place in the world? (Eccl. 9: 
5, 6.) 
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9. When Jesus spoke of death, by what name 
did He call it? (John 11:11.) 

NOTE.—"Christ represents death as a sleep 
to His believing children. Their life is hid with 
Christ in God, and until the last trump shall 
sound those who die will sleep in Him.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 527. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Christ the Life-giver 
10. Satan brought death, but Christ died to 


give us life. In what words did He teach that He 
has power to give life? (John 10:15, 17, 18.) 


NOTE.—In the revelation of Jesus Christ given 
to John, Jesus is heard saying, “I am he that 
liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and 
of death” (Rev. 1:18). 

11. After Christ had died on the cross, how 
did He triumph over death? (2 Cor. 13:4.) 

12. In what miracles was Christ’s power over 
death seen? (Luke 7:11-15; Mark 5:40, 42; John 
11:43, 44.) 


NOTE.—'The miracle which Christ was about 


Jesus is calling you to come to Him and enjoy eter- 
nal life in heaven. Be sure to accept His invitation. 
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to perform, in raising Lazarus from the dead, 
would represent the resurrection of all the right- 
eous dead. By His word and His works He de- 
clared Himself the Author of the resurrection. He 
who Himself was soon to die upon the cross stood 
with the keys of death, a conqueror of the grave, 
and asserted His right and power to give eternal 
life."—The Desire of Ages, p. 530. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


When Mortals Will Become Immortal 


13. Although the Bible teaches us that all (ex- 
cept those who will be translated at His coming) 
must die and sleep in their graves, unconscious 
of what is happening around them, what hope 
does it give of a life that will last forever—an 
immortal life? (Rom. 2:6, 7.) 

14. When will God’s children be given new 
bodies—bodies that will not have to return to 
dust? (1 Cor. 15:52, 53.) 


NOTE.—'The seed dies, to spring forth into 
new life. In this we are taught the lesson of the 
resurrection. Of the human body laid away to 
moulder in the grave, God has said: ‘It is sown in 
corruption; it is raised in incorruption : it is 
sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory: it is sown 
in weakness; it is raised in power.’ ”’—Education, 
p. 110. 


15. David looked forward to that time. What 
did he say about the new body and new life that 
the righteous are promised at Christ’s return? 
(Ps. 17:15.) 

NoTE.—In one of her visions Mrs. E. G. 
White describes the scene when mortals are given 
immortality by Jesus at His coming. She writes: 

“Then Jesus’ silver trumpet sounded, as He 
descended on the cloud, wrapped in flames of 
fire. He gazed on the graves of the sleeping saints, 
then raised His eyes and hands to heaven, and 


cried, ‘Awake! awake! awake! ye that sleep in 
the dust, and arise.’ Then there was a mighty 
earthquake. The graves opened, and the dead 
came up clothed with immortality.’—Early Writ- 
ings, p. 16. 
ASSIGNMENT 7 
MOSES 


THE WIDOW’S SON OF NAIN 
THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 
ELIJAH 

LAZARUS 

ENOCH 

DORCAS 

EUTYCHUS 


These eight Bible characters were given life by 
the Life-giver. 

Five of them were given Mortal life, and 
eventually died again. PUT M beside their names. 

One of them was raised from the grave to 
Immortality. PUT I beside his name. 

The other two were taken up alive—Trans- 
lated to eternal life. Put T by their names. 

One represents the Righteous dead who will 
be awakened from sleep at the second coming of 
Christ. Put R by his name. 

Some represent the righteous who will be 
Alive at Christ’s second coming. Put A by their 
names. 
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1. When the Mormons first settled in Utah, their 
first crops had barely come up when they were 
threatened by large hordes of grasshopper crickets 
that would have cleaned them up and left the people 
to starve. 2. When it seemed that nothing would 
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save the crops, clouds of white Franklin's and Cali- 
fornia gulls settled on the fields. 3. As the astonished 
Mormons watched, the gulls ate the crickets with 
ravenous appetites. There were so many gulls that 
they soon finished the crickets, and saved the crops. 
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4. There are not many birds that have had monu- 
ments erected to them, but the Mormons were so 
grateful to the gulls that they set up a monument 
to them in Salt Lake City. You may see it if you 
visit there. 5. As the West was settled and the 
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7. The mother gull is brooding the three cream- 
colored eggs that are mottled with brown and black. 
This is only one of a large number of nests built of 
rushes on the water of the marsh. 8. One day after 
the young gulls hatched, dark clouds piled up in the 
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marshes dried, gulls became scarce. Recent efforts 
to build marshes for ducks have also aided Franklin’s 
gulls. In five years at Sand Lake, South Dakota, they 
have increased from six thousand to sixty thousand. 
6. Here is the nest of a Franklin’s gull. Watch it! 
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summer sky. White streaks showed in the clouds, 
but the parent gulls went out to feed as usual. 9. 
Before they could return a sudden hailstorm hit the 
marsh. Large chunks of ice broke down the protect- 
ing rushes, and pelted down on the gulls’ nests. 








